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/\ S$ COMPARED WITH the school year 
ia 1953-54 the present report shows that THIS SUMMARY is a series of estimates 
1954-55 will be characterized by: based upon information supplied by state 


and territorial departments of education 

® an increase of 1,263,000 in enrol- and education associations. It is the 
ments in public elementary and thirteenth in a series of national esti- 
secondary schools mates begun in 1942-43. 


an increase of 43,000 in instruc- Most of the figures are estimates 
tional staff based upon facts of previous years, ad- 
justed by expert opinion and preliminary 
an increase of 2000 in the number state studies. A number of the states 
of teachers who hold emergency or have not completed their statistical 
temporary certificates compilations for 1953-54 and only a few 
have systematic data for 1954-55. 

an increase of $487,000,000 in 
current expenditures On the basis of previous experience 
it is believed that the present summary 
an increase of $11 in the average presents a reasonably accurate picture 
expenditure per pupil in average of nationwide conditions as of October 
daily attendance 1954. Adjustments of facts of individ- 
ual states may be expected from official 
an increase of 5 percent in the studies in the next two years. Elaborat 
average salary of instructional manipulation of these figures, beyond 
staff (classroom teachers, those shown, is not advisable. 
principals, and supervisors) 











Most of the foregoing changes were not unexpected but some of them, such as in- 
creasing enrolments, indicate a further piling up of the instructional, financial, per- 
sonnel, and housing problems which have adversely affected schools during the past few 
yeers. In several respects the outlook for 1954-55 is clearly unfavorable: 


® The enrolment in teacher-education institutions is not gaining rapidly enough to 
fill the need for qualified teachers. 


® The accelerated growth in pupil enrolments is compelling school systems to employ 


increasing numbers of teachers who are not fully qualified for standard certifi- 
cates. 


® The shortage in buildings and qualified teachers continue to deprive at least 
700,000 pupils of full-time schooling. 


© The shortages of buildings and qualified teachers, especially critical in the 


elementary schools in the past eight years, are now producing serious problems 
at the secondary-school level. pets 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Basic administrative units--The basic units of public-school systems vary widely 
thruout the United States. A few states use the county unit plan but most states have 
the "district" system where the units vary from one-teacher schools to metropolitan 
centers with many schools. During the past two or three decades substantial progress 
has been made in consolidating or unifying school districts into larger units. ‘ 1933 
the U. S. Office of Education reported a total of 127,244 administrative units.2/ The 
estimated number of basic units in 1953-54 is shown in Table 1 as 63,874; in 1954-55 the 
expected number is 60,416. This is a decline of 5.4 percent in the past year; a decline 
of 52.5 percent during the past 2é years. 








ministrative units was 244,712; in 1954-55 the total is 233,849 (columns 3 and 6, 
Table 1). These totals are probably less than the total number of persons known by 
such titles as school trustees, school directors, and board of education members. In 
1933 the U. S. Office of Education reported a total of 423,974 schoolboard members. 


Board members--In 1953-54 the estimated number of board members in the basic ad- | 
{ 
| 


Superintendents of schools--For 1953-54 the estimated number of superintendents 
in administrative units is estimated as 15,333; in 1954-55 the total is estimated as 
15,120. These totals are smaller than the total number of persons with the title of 
"superintendent of schools" since they do not include superintendents of "intermediate 
units" (such as counties in the Western states) and a few other special types. 





INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
| 
The term "instructional staff" is used to designate classroom teachers, principals, 
and supervisors. 


Total number employed--In 1949-50 the U. S. Office of Education reported a total 
of 962,174 classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors. In the present series of 
estimates the tctais have been: 

















Type 1952-53. 1953-54 1954-55 
Elementary classroom teachers ..... iaeveeeeewse 653,573 661,900 690,228 
Secondary classroom teachers ....sccssccccseree 339,010 362,843 376 , 006 
Principals and supervisors ......seccceee iin ea 58,030 58,435 60,327 
SERGE sccatinbsiciuiecacedocsdiieos bectses. 4S 1,083,183 1,126,561 


The details on number of instructional staff are given in Table 2 (1953-54) and in 
Table 3 (1954-55). Between 1950-51 and 1951-52 the gain in number was about 23,000; 
tween 1951-52 and 1952-53, approximately 33,000; between 1952-53 and 1953-54, about 
32,000, and between 1953-54 and 1954-55, about 43,000. In the past three years (1951-52 
to 1954-55) the number of elementary-school classroom teachers increased by 63,000; the 
number of secondary-school classroom teachers increased 47,000. 


The gain of 43,000 in ‘the total number of instructional staff, between 1953-54 and 
1954-55, took place at the same time that the number of emergency teachers was increas- 
ing by nearly 2000 (that is, from 78,850 to 80,680; see Table 4). 





1/ Deffenbaugh, Walter S., and Covert, Timon. School Administrative Units. U. S. 





Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Pamphlet No. 34. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, January 1933. p. 4-5. 
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Number of emergency teachers--In 1939-40 there were relatively few classroom teach- 
ers who did not hold "regular" certificates for teaching in their respective states. 
While state standards of preparation required of emergency teachers vary widely, as 
they do also for those holding standard certificates, the total number of emergency 
teachers both within a single state and for the nation as a whole is indicative of the 
shortage of qualified teachers. Actually, it is an understatement of the shortage since 
the total includes two other conditions which are not readily measured: (a) the nuwuber 


of unfilled positions or vacancies and (b) the number of classroom teachers needed to 
reduce classes to reasonable size. 





During World War II, when many teachers entered the armed services and others took 
high-paying positions in business, industry, and nonteaching governmental service, it 
was necessary for school systems each year to employ increasing numbers of persons not 
fully qualified for regular or standard certificates. The number of persons employed 
who held substandard certificates was about 1 in 340 of the public-school teachers in 
1940-41; the proportion jumped to 1 in 7 by 1946-47. Then the proportion declined 
steadily from year to year until it reached 1 in 15 in 1951-52 and 1952-53. The ratio 
was 1 in 14 for 1953-54 and is expected to be the same in 1954-55. 


The 1952 report estimated that about 64,000 emergency classroom teachers would be 
employed in 1952-53. The actual number was close to 70,000. The outlook in October 1953 was 
that the total would be about 72,000 in 1953-54 but the present survey indicates that 
actually public schools had to employ 78,850 in 1953-54. The outlook for 1954-55 is 
that the total will be 80,680. The "emergency teacher" situation, thought to be a 


condition which would disappear within 10 years after World War II, is apparently 
increasing again (Table 4). 


Type and location of the teacher shortage--Details on this point are given in 
Table 11. A summarized comparison of reports for 1953-54 and 1954-55 is as follows: 





Number of states in which the shortage is 








Type of position Very small Considerable Very large 
1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 
Rural elementary teachers ........ 3 4, 29 27 16 17 
Rural secondary teachers 
ROGEIEE seicccdensvesossccnes 26 27 20 19 1 1 
ft ee eee SS . 4 6 35 33 8 8 
Urban elementary teachers ........ 11 13 29 31 8 4 
Urban secondary teachers 
PUES ccteing tasensss peace 39 37 9 11 0 0 
fo } beewees ose 12 13 34 32 2 3 


iy term "special" applies to such fields as industrial arts and physical educa- 
tion. 


Why teachers leave--Thirty-four states (Table 5) have reported estimates of the 
number of teachers leaving the profession in their states in 1953-54 and in 1954-55. 
The total of about 70,000 in 1954-55 indicates a turnover of about 8.0 percent of the 
instructional staffs in those states. The "turnover" does not mean a complete loss to 
the profession since, on the average for the 27 states reporting reasons for leaving, 
18 percent left to go to other states where presumably a majority will continue in 
teaching. Therefore, it is estimated for the nation as a whole that the total turnover 
is about 90,000; of these, about 75,000 drop out of teaching. 








-i- 


For the 27 states, nearly 1 in 3 teachers left because of marriage and family 
reasons, 15 percent retired for age or disability, 18 percent went to other states, 
14 percent entered other types of employment, and 21 percent left for miscellaneous 
reasons. It is a safe estimate that at least 1 in 4 left his position because of a 
desire to improve his economic status in teaching (that is, 15 percent of those going 
to other states and 10 percent of the miscellaneous). 


The foregoing summary and detailed reports for other years since 1950-51 suggest an 
adverse trend in the supply situation. Conditions appear to have become less satis- 
factory in rural elementary schools. In the early 1940's the shortage of teachers first 
became acute in rural schools because the urban places, with their higher salaries, were 
able to draw off teachers from the small towns and open country. It may be that history 
is repeating itself. Apparently the supply of urban elementary-school teachers has 
improved slightly in some states, but not improved in others. The secondary level in 
urban schools is showing some evidence of the increasing weight of mounting enrolments. 


| 


Needed additional supply--As indicated earlier in this report, the number of teach- | 


ers employed on emergency or substandard certificates only partly indicates the real 
shortage. A substantial part of the shortage is concealed by enlarging classes. Each 
year for several years an attempt has been made to obtain estimates of the number of 
teachers "needed to reduce teacher load and to provide adequately for increasing enrol- 
ments." During most of the surveys the estimates, obviously incomplete, have shown a 
need for at least 35,000 additional classroom teachers. The estimate for 1953-54 (as 
revised in October 1954) is 53,933. The estimate for 1954-55, made in October 1954, 

is 58,017 (see column 11, Table 4). 


It is probable the estimates for "needed additional supply" assume that a number 
of the teachers who hold substandard certificates would be eventually replaced. This 
series of surveys has assumed that about 50 percent of the emergency teachers would 
not qualify for regular certificates. The present report (column 10, Table 4) shows 
that approximately 63 percent of the holders of emergency certificates have less than 
four years of college preparation. This fact supports the earlier estimates that at 
least half of the emergency teachers might be expected to be replaced. 


It is estimated that each year about 75,000 public-school teachers drop out of the 
profession because of illness, death, retirement, acceptance of employment in nonschool 
positions, etc. (Table 5). This number increased by 40,000 (about half of the emer- 
gency teachers) and by 58,000 (estimated additional teachers needed to reduce class 
size) make a total of 173,000. This figure is a fair estimate of the real need 
for new teachers in 1954-55. 


Another study2/ of the NEA Research Division (in cooperation with the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards) showed that the teacher- 
education institutions produced 95,565 persons in 1953-54 qualified in their respec- 
tive states for regular certificates. If it is assumed that about 40 percent of this 
number (or 38,000) obtain employment in teaching, then a gap of 135,000 exists between 
that number and the estimated 173,000 actually needed. Part of the 135,000 need is 
met by the employment of 80,500 emergency teachers; the remainder of the need (approx- 
imately 54,500) is not met except by enlarging classes and other improvisations. 





2/ National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards and Research Division. "The 1954 Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report." Journal of Teacher Education 5: 3-52; March 1954. 
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Teacher education--So as to give a general idea of trends in the potential supply 
of teachers, the present series of advance estimates each October has asked for opinions 
on how the total enrolled in teacher education in the current year compares with the 


enrolment in 1940-41. The general national situation for a period of years is shown by 
the following: 





Number of states reporting current enrolments as 











School year Much smaller About the same Much r 
than 1940-41 as 1940-41 than 1940-41 
1949-50 shee urosauss ert Te TT TTT 2 13 33 
1950-51 wcccecs bebe tersesweebeosens . 5 11 32 
1951-52 ..ece ere ee , , 3 19 26 
TSS cceverssscesdcisosesssensones 4 17 27 
WEEE. cnckecivnsawsssbasieanen 6 18 2h 
ae errrreere phot ' 9 9 30 


The year 1949-50 has been the most favorable since World War II with respect to 
the proportion of the states reporting teacher-education enrolments as "much larger" 
than in 1940-41. Since 1950 the t. end has been somewhat unfavorable because of the 
competition for manpower arising from expanding industries and governmental services, 
and the heavy manpower demands of the military forces. 


Consultants also were asked for opinions on how the 1954-55 enrolments in teacher 
education compare with the enrolments in 1953-54. One state reported that this year's 


enrolments are smaller; 23, that enrolments are about the same; and 24, that enrolments 
are much larger than in 1953-54. 








In anticipation of the next few years state officials are asked to estimate how 
well the teacher-education enrolments in 1954-55 would meet the probable demand for 
teachers in the next three years. The estimates for the individual states are given in 
Table 11, columns 10 and 11. Comparisons with other years may be summarized as follows: 





Type of Number of states expecting supply in the next three years 
teacher To be short To be balanced To be an oversupply 
1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
Elementary .. 45 48 L5 3 0 3 0 0 0 
Secondary ... 9 22 30 27 20 16 12 6 2 


From a review of the foregoing opinions with regard to teacher-education enrol- 
ments it can be seen that the outlook is not a favorable one. Nearly all states expect 
the shortage of elementary-school teachers to continue into the next three years. 


With regard to secondary-school teachers 30 states expected a shortage in the next 
three years. In 1953-54 the number in the "oversupply" column was 6; for 1954-55 the 
number is 2. In other words, the increasing enrolments, which struck the elementary 
schools in great numbers about 1947, shows increasing effect in secondary schools. 


Teachers' salaries--The estimated average salary for all instructional personnel 
(classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors) in 1954-55 is $3932, an amount 5 
Percent higher than the $3741 estimated for 1953-54. Table 6 gives detailed figures. 





The purchasing power of the average salary of the instructional staff is shown by 
two methods of calculation. In 1953 the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics issued a 
revised Consumers! Price Index, with 1947-1949 as the base of 100.0 instead of 1935-1939 








as formerly. In 1935-1939 dollars, the average salary of & 3932 in 1954-55 is worth as 


| 
| 
| 

















much in goods ane services as ¥<050 was worth in 1935-1939. In 1947-1949 dollars, the t! 
averace of ¢ 3932 is worth $3428. September 1954 prices are used in these estimates. tt 
oh 
‘he average salary of classroom teachers only is estimated at $3816 for 1954-55. 
This average is 97 percent of the average for all instructional personnel. For class- | 
room teachers in elementary schools, the estimated average is $3614; for secondary- me 
school teachers, $4194. In general, trends in comparison with earlier years and in h: 
relation to purchasing power are the same for average salaries of classroom teachers as r¢ 
for all instructional personnel combined. | 7 
( 
Table 7 gives distribution of salaries by $1000 intervals, which applies to class- | 
room -:achers only. An estimated 11.9 percent of the 1,066,234 classroom teachers, or 
about 126,850, have salaries of less than $2500 in 1954-55. Thirty-seven states are | 01 
represented in this total and 12 report that <5 percent or more of the state's teachers | 
are in this extremely low salary range. In contrast, however, it will be recognized | 
that 22.3 percent, or some 237,780 teachers, will receive $4500 or more in 1954-55. 
Fourteen states, each having one or more large urban school districts, report as many | I 
as 25 vercent of the teachers in this salary group. : 
Tae general outlook is that the average salary of teachers is increasing slowly. -s 
Altho the number of current dollars in the average salary is advancing slightly faster | s 
thai prices, most of the gains have been offset by higher taxes and by the fact that 1 
earninys in other occupations are advancing at a faster rate than teachers' earnings. | 
On the average, salaries of teachers have not recovered from the serious relative losses 
suffered during the war years. In 1939 the average salary or wage of all employed per- b, 
sons in the United States was 11 percent less than the average salary of teachers. But 
in 1953 the average earnings of all employed persons and of teachers were almost the 
same, and current trends show no relative advance for teachers. ) 
f 
PUPIL ENROLMENTS m 
Se 
An estimate of pupil enrolment, when rade in October, is likely to be an under- 
statement of the total enrolment for the school year. On the other hand, compilations 
of enrolments made at the end of the school year include a number of duplications : 
brought about by changes of residence within states and across state lines. These are 
the chief reasons why there are differences between the enrolments reported in the St 
present series and the totals reported later by the U. S. Office of Education. - 
Total number--The present series of reports has shown +he following estimates of 
enrolments for the years 1949-50 thru 1954-55: ‘ 
Year Elementary Secondary Total re 
( 
TOWED ciceccdcorsainsesetiseensees BRA 6,523,028 25,185,436 
LORSS 6000 0000 vetsseawes coseeeses PERS 6,783,956 25 57945510 
eee 6,998,454 26,711,656 * 
1952653 ..0005 RSET ea 7,410,569 27,532,435 u 
BORG, 0560 cevessdeeeudrdionssserces -RLgeeree 7,887, 319 28,916,703 
RIES wiwcccees ° tbicecdevvenees BEgeeaeTTY 8,255,587 30,179,357 § = 
The total of 30,179,357 for October 1954 is a substantial estimate of the number of | : 


children and youth who will be enrolled in public schools in the school year 1954-55. 


The total column is more re- 
liable than the "elementary" and "secondary" columns taken separately because of varia- 


It is 1,263,000 above the estimated enrolment in 1953-54. 


tions in the states in classifying Grades VII and VIII. 
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In a special report2/ made in May 1954, the NEA Research Division estimated that 
the 1954-55 enrolments in public elementary schools would be 23,400,000; in Grades IX 
thru XII, 6,600,000--a total for all public schools of 30,000,000. These May estimates 
differ from the October 1954 estimates by 179,357. 


The May 1954 report of the NEA Research Division estimated that the 1954-55 enrol- 
ments in nonpublic schools would be: 3,500,000 in elementary schools and 800,000 in 
high schools--a total of 4,300,000 in nonpublic schools. These figures combined with 
rounded numbers of public-school enrolments indicate a total enrolment of approximately 
25,424,000 in all elementary schools and 9,056,000 in all secondary schools--or a grand 
total of 34,480,000 in all public and nonpublic schools. 


For comparative purposes the public school enrolments reported by the U. S. Office 
of Education have been as follows: 











Year Elementary Sec ondary Total 
1949-50 ceosee eT eee TT rey eT eeee 19,404,693 5,706,734 25,111,427 
IES ccncdswesends seaseueaenten » 19,900,000 5 806 , 000 25 4706 ,000 
+ ee véveeetebar 21, 318,000 5,456,000 26,774,000 
eS ke babewnnsswssevensnssseee 22,039,000 6,197,000 28,236,000 
TOE shteaekdssasecavsoweesend eee 22,801, 400%* 6, 388, OOO** 29,189,400** 
BPOROES 4ké0eeeosenscacsaceasatsuces 24,091, 500%* 6,582, 300** 30,673, 800** 


(**Figures for 1953-54 and 1954-55 taken from press release issued August 29, 1954, 
by the U. S. Office of Education. ) 





Children Geprived of full-time schooling--The steadily increasing enrolments, 
combined with the shortage of qualified teachers and the lack of school buildings, have 
produced conditions in many communities whereby thousands of children are deprived of 
full educational opportunities. The most obvious type of deprivation are those com 


munities where children must attend schools in shifts or for so-called "half day" 
sessions. 


Each year this present series of advance estimates has attempted to present an 
estimate of the number of children who must attend school for less than a full day. It 
has been difficult to obtain complete and entirely stable statistics on the problem. 
School systems have not always reported crowded conditions by October and, with the 
completion of new buildings during the school year, some of those on part-time sessions 
are restored to the regular school hours. 


On the basis, therefore, of incomplete reporting, the 1952 advance estimates showed 
that at least 500,000 children and youth were on half day or similar part-time arrange- 
ments. The estimate for 1954-55 is that the number may be close to 700,000 (that is, 
total enrolment multiplied by 2.3 percent, columns 7 and 8, Table 10). 


The U. S. Office of Education has estimated that communities are building 
approximately 50,000 classrooms a year. Despite this construction the Office stated 
that construction is not keeping pace with classroom necds. The needs arise not only 





3/ Prepared in May 1954, an unpublished revision of: National Education Association, 
Research Division. "The Outlook for School Enrollments." Journal of Teacher Education 
4: 46-523; March 1953. 
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Education reports. 


between 14 and 17 years of age). 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 








it was in 1953-54. 


and the District of Columbia) are as follows: 


DUS SOR BUND cc cccvecdsececescesesceve 


Amount 
$100 - 149 eee eweeaeeaeaeaeaeeneaeeeeaeeeeeeee eeereeeerve 
150 = 199 cccccces ccccccce Terrererrrn cccccece 
AO @= 249 crccveccecese eo ecccccccce eecccccs cece 
EPO ROD cccccccccowes occcccces eeerseccocooes 


123-34 

evens 8 

etevcees 13 
ceweees 17 


from increasing enrolments but also from the deterioration and obsolescence of present 
buildings. The total need by 1960 is for 720,000 classrooms, according to the Office of 


Sixty- 


Still another type of deprivation is to be found in the overcrowded classrooms 
where it is impossible for the teacher to give every child individual attention. An 
NEA Research Division study of 595 urban communities has shown that 33.6 percent of the 
elementary school pupils in these urban districts were in classes enrolling 35 or more 
children. If these classes were limited to 30 pupils, elementary schools in these 
school systems would need to have 15,250 additional classrooms and teachers. 


Total revenues--Previous reports in the present series of memorandums have at- 
tempted to obtain information on school revenues obtained from state and local sources. 
This year state departments of education were asked to report revenues from all 
sources. Table 8 presents the details. It shows that the estimated total income of 
public schools was $7,786,313,000 in 1953-54; the total is expected to be $8,370,474, 000 
in 1954-55. This is an expected gain of nearly $584,000,000. 


For the 48 states as a group about 37.9 percent of the school revenues in 1954-55 
will be provided by state governments. The range of state aid is from 4.1 percent in 
New Hampshire and 4.4 percent in Nebraska to 85 percent in Delaware. 


Current expenditures--In 1953-54 the public schools had estimated current ex- 
penses of $6,540,333,000; in 1954-55 the expected total is $7,022,696,000. 
basis of these estimates the gain is about $482,000,000--apparently about half of the 
new funds coming from state sources and half from local sources. 
(nearly $199,000,000) is estimated as being about $17,000,000 higher in 1954-55 than 


On the 


The federal aid 


Current expenditure per pupil--The median expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance is estimated as $250.62 for 1953-54 and $261.68 for 1954-55. 
gain of about 4.4 percent. The details are given in Tables 9A and 9B. 


This is a 


The distribution of average expenditures per pupil for the two years (48 states 


| 
! 


Another type of deprivation consists of those children who are not attending inte | 
of any kind. According to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, in October 1953 there were 
4,559,000 children between the ages of 5 and 17 who were not attending school. 
six percent of these were 5 years of age; 27 percent were between the ages of 14 and 17 
years. These figures are similar to estimates made in October 1952 when the Bureau 
said that 4,561,000 were not in school (64 percent in the 5-year group and 28 percent 
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The purchasing power of the 1953-54 per-pupil expenditure of $250.62 in prewar 
dollars (92751229 base) was $130.12; on a base of the years 1947-1949 its purchasing 
power was .<17.55. Both of these calculations are based upon the indexes for September 
1953 (192.6 on 1935-1939 base; 115.2 on 1947-1949 base). 


The purchasing power of the $261.68 in prewar dollars is $136.43; in 1947-1949 
dollars the estimated 1954-55 per-pupil expenditure has a purchasing power of $228.14. 
(For indexes see footnote, Table 6.) 


In 1939-40 the per-pupil expenditure averaged $88 ior the United States; that amount 
had a purchasing power of $88 in prewar dollars. The gain between 1939-40 and 1954-55 
is estimated as 197 percent in current dollars, but in purchasing power the gain is only 
55 percent (that is, in terms of 1935-1939 dollars). 








BUILDING SHORTAGE 


The present lag in school construction began with the depression of the 1930's 
because of a lack of funds; it continued during the World War II period because of a 
lack of materials, funds, and manpower for construction purposes. Meanwhile the birth 
rates in the years since 1940 have accelerated enrolments far beyond the predictions 
made in the 1930's. Table 12 summarizes the reports for 1954-55. 


Comparison of the conditions in the states (omitting District of Columbia) in 
1953-54 and 1954-55 can be summarized as follows: 


Number of states in which the building shortage is 











Type of school Very small Considerable Very large 
1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 
Rural 
a, ESTEE TCT TCT eT 17 20 25 21 6 7 
Secondary (omitting Rhode 
Island) ...... went ere 16 14 25 28 6 5 
Urban 
BIGMOREEED cccccctevtsscevosen 1 0 22 27 25 21 
SOCGMGATY occccccccscccvcsecses 7 3 34 37 7 8 


The foregoing summary suggests that the building situation for the nation as a 
whole has improved slighlty since 1953-54 with respect to rural elementary schools. 
Last year about 65 percent of the states had "considerable" or "very large" building 
shortages; in 1954-55 about 58 percent are in a similar predicament. 


In urban school systems the building problem has definitely become worse. In 
1953-54 all but one state had serious shortages in elementary schools and in 1954-55 
all states have such shortages. The secondary-school shortage has reached substantial 
proportions. In 1953-54 41 states estimated that they had serious needs for addition- 
al buildings for secondary schools; in 1954-55 the number has jumped to 45. This fact, 
plus other evidence on the teacher shortage, indicates that the housing of present 


enrolments now affects both elementary and secondary schools in a majority of the 
States. 


Additional classrooms and class size--This year the survey asked state leaders to 
estimate the number of additional elementary classrooms needed, if all regular classes 
were limited to 30 pupils. Only 32 states supplied estimates (see Table 12). 








- 10 - } 


In 32 states, a total of 46,841 classrooms were reported as the number needed to 
reduce regular classes to a maximum of 30 in enrolment. If the 16 states not reporting 
had supplied estimates, it is probable that the total would have been at least 70,000. 


The Situation in the Territories and Outlying Areas | 
Some idea of the differences among the outlying areas and their status as compared 
with the states can be obtained from Table i3. With regard to the general information 


on administration the replies were as follows for 1954-55: 


Basic administrative Board members Superintendents 





a e_——_—_— ooo 


units 
I ee ee ee 30 150 22 
Pr CE ccccecbwossunceeewes 1 4 1 
0 FE ee ee 1 8 1 
PUES BOGS oss eodesesstscevsés vp jan 75 
Verein TOUS ce ccdicciecesess 9 7 1 


Several of the outlying areas reported the reasons why teachers left in 1953-54: 


Percent leaving for 











Total Marriage Retire- Went to Went to Miscel- 
number or family ment other o her laneous 
leaving states work 
Canal Zone 
Unived States Schools ..... ZA ee nit 100% 
Latin American Schools .... 16 Aree LL oan wee 56% 
I ak ahi aes oe bce aber ae 90 20% 33 30 1% 16 
NE IE OTE Te OT TN 325 39 L6 — 10 5 


In 1953-54 the ratio of emergency teachers to those employed on regular certifi- 
cates was as follows: 


Puarte RICO ccccvcccccdcccvsseces lin 7 BIBSKR cccccccccccccccccccese 1 in 10 
Virgin Islands ...cccccccccccccs 1 in 8 Hawaii .....0e. 


in dollars of current value the average salaries paid in Alaska rank highest 
among the outlying areas and cxceed those of many states. The lowest average salaries 
were reported by Puerto Rico. 


In 1953-54 current expenditure per pupil in attendance ranged from $414.22 in 
Alaska to $91.92 in Puerto Rico. 











TABLE 1.--ESTIMATED NUMBER OF BASIC ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS, BOARD MEMBERS, 
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* Estimated by NEA Research Division. 





AND SUPERINTENDENTS, 1953-54 AND 1954-55 

1953-54 1954-55 — 

State Administra- Board Superin- Administra- Board Super in- 

tive units members tendents tive units members  tendents 

1 2 a ” 5 6 : a 
Bills sevensenee 111 562 111 115 577 115 
MPAs. s0ccviees 304 952 255 295 925 250 
BERé setvcskees 422 2,110 365 423 2,115 365 
WEES +¢eneauba 1,961 7,511 795 1,900 7,500 825 
CRG, svvsewene 1,117 3,607 180 1,106 3,450 180 
Us séseoees ° 172 1,292 102 174 1,301 104 
MEhe eétendvose 110 452 17 105 432 17 
Be Ve acessenas 1 9 1 1 9 1 
Fas secne seen 67 536 67 67 536 67 
Ty ceasdeesace 203 1,050 203 203 1,050 203 
ME oc cesdwene 190 832 107 180 812 109 
Bide « ° 2,400 16,677 3,115 2,100 14,800 2,900 
MBs. sevtesewes *1,095 *1,300 #245 *1,065 ¥1,150 ¥243 
SOE: ccccsoevars 4,558 19,500 829 4,450 19,100 822 
Ds: cwdawiwen 3,215 10,500 325 3,265 10,170 325 
Mls seeeveeeees 228 1,140 228 224 1,120 224 
Me svenkexeves 67 692 67 67 692 67 
PAIRS ssccesess ¥1492 #1526 ¥*116 *492 #1526 ¥116 
Ws Gbteeveunes 24 1,360 24 24 1,360 24 
i Tee 348 1,548 229 348 1,548 229 
Ms ctaseeene 4,532 15,622 1,013 4,270 14,810 1,000 
a Ere 4,722 15,537 449 4,100 13,737 450 
Ms sedaeunes 1,370 5,000 384 1,300 4,060 384 
ls she resenens 4,331 15,525 594 3,985 14,457 588 
MGs Sévecnnes 1,175 3,789 191 1,145 3,699 191 
Ws a eedereas 6,100 19,750 320 5 5900 19,500 315 
Ta -eaen aera 175 539 22 170 524 22 
Bells wevescewss 235 826 48 230 823 48 
Mie. bee nenenes 554 4,253 253 559 4,298 258 
Bs MO, vewcsen 101 505 101 99 495 99 
Buts cobiebunas 2,648 7,400 169 2,250 7,200 169 
is pes commas 174 1,014 174 174 1,014 174 
Be DMR. ccsoess *2 ,000 *6,100 #145 *1,950 #5 4900 *138 
ee sweccewees 1,340 *6,712 297 1,337 *6 ,600 305 
ee 1,888 6,764 670 1,202 6,749 665 
ee 794 2,598 126 788 2,580 126 
Re shebeeeanes 2,490 12,878 191 2463 12,743 195 
Ride: atwincbaanke 39 212 37 39 212 37 
its. siauwnnemna 103 758 180 103 758 170 
ee 3,383 10,845 338 3,374 10,820 338 
SOEs ceccesees 152 996 152 152 996 152 
PE bsiwaameas 2,045 11,733 1,064 1,950 11,456 1,075 
Utah ...... ° 40 207 40 40 207 40 
a eT ee 262 930 55 265 850 D4 
ee 127 652 111 129 662 113 
WE: oc ewuuen 535 2,267 260 527 2,196 260 
W. Mk asewos ° 55 275 55 55 275 55 
ee oe 4,958 16,661 425 4,358 14, 861 425 
ee 301 1,208 88 298 1,194 88 
Cw a 63,874 244,712 15,333 60,416 233,849 15,120 
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TABLE 2,--ESTIMATZD NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF IN PURLIC ELEMENTARY AND 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1953-5/, 

















Elementary-school Secondary-school Princi- 
State classroom teachers classroom teachers pals and Total 
Men Jomen Total Men Women Total supervi- 
2 sors 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Ala, 1,690 15,210 16,900 3,680 5520 9,200 800 26,900 
AFIS, cece 984 3,938 4,922 711 874 1,585 451 6,958 
MBE. cacse *1,014 *6,784 7,798 *#2,409 *3,066 55475 510 13,783 
Calif 9,562 38,250 47,812 10,980 13,419 24,399 5 686 77,897 
Colo. «ee. *1,625 *6,348 7,973 *1,294 *1,580 2,874 827 11,674 
COMMs esec 1,276 7,639 8,915 2,088 ye 4,323 734 13,972 
Del. o« 178 1,072 1,250 590 455 1,045 130 2,425 
D.C, 78 1,760 1,838 540 1,049 1,589 228 3,655 
Fla. 966 11,745 12,711 3,675 4,998 8,673 1,174 22,558 
Gs ceccee 1,094 17,739 18,833 3,703 5,069 8,772 973 28,578 
Idaho *#533 8 *2,425 2,958 #935 * 802 1,737 370 5,065 
a 5,262 30,426 35,688 7,928 8,029 15,957 2,483 54,128 
Ind, *2,865 *11,459 *14,324 *5,131 *6,271 *11,402 *7,500 #27 5226 
LOWS .eoece 789 13,997 14,786 3,875 3,262 y Pe 1,228 23,151 
Kans. «ee. 1,425 9,543 10,968 3,303 2,930 6,233 1,867 19,068 
is. ‘asenes 1,725 12,08 13,810 1,698 2,400 4,681 1,033 19,524 
La. . 1,097 11,102 12,199 2,421 3,750 6,171 1,190 19,560 
Maine *450 *4,000 *4,450 #1,150 #990 *2,140 ¥*183 *6,773 
MA. seccece 850 7,330 8,180 2,920 .3,626 6,546 917 15,643 
PIOGB. cces Py 14,640 16,365 4,700 » Py 9,975 1,085 27,425 
Mich. .... 5,270 21,080 26,350 7,470 9,130 16,600 1,750 44,700 
Minn. cece 2,570 10,278 12,848 4,357 5,325 9,682 819 23 349 
MISS. cece 1,024 9,814 10,838 2,152 3,077 5 229 319 16,386 
MO. cocces 1,948 15,635 17,583 3,127 3,550 6,677 1,338 25,598 
Mont. . 574 Zonta 3,746 S1é 559 1,375 190 5,311 
MOMs cece 508 8,342 8,850 1,750 1,530 3,280 390 12,520 
Nev. ceoee 184 964 1,148 229 162 391 82 1,621 
N.H 218 1,729 1,947 571 582 1,153 173 3,273 
BeVa coave 2,158 18,412 20,570 4,906 39192 10,098 1,472 32,140 
N. Mex 1,383 34229 4,612 537 998 1,535 403 6,550 
* a 9,670 38,680 48,350 17,145 20,955 38,100 4,950 91,400 
N.C. . #4,773 *18,240 23,013 *3,579 *4,464 8,043 1,847 32,903 
N. Dak #425 ¥*4,600 *5,025 *800 *1,035 *1,835 #250 *'7,110 
CREO ccsen *3,197 *24,565 *27,762 *9,236 *8,169 *17,405 *4,500 49 ,667 
Gams sess 1,280 9,466 10,746 3,116 3,742 6,858 ey 18,977 
POEs cess 1,748 6,993 8,741 1,482 1,811 3,293 818 12,852 
Pike second 3,379 31,817 35,196 13,604 13,605 27,209 4,021 66,426 
Bebe és 160 2,080 2,240 725 910 1,635 260 4,135 
BeGa ov 838 11,261 12,099 1,943 3,772 Py sh 586 18,400 
S. Dak. #405 *4,931 *5,336 *1,173 *850 *2,023 180 Veo? 
TOEMs coed 1,748 15,735 17,483 2,647 3,970 6,617 846 24,946 
Texas 4,226 31,682 35,908 7,727 10,205 17,932 1,550 55 5390 
VUAR ocone 528 2,590 3,118 1,570 841 2,411 530 6,059 
Vbe cocesd 93 Ratan: <te0ee 345 390 735 82 2,642 
Vs ccceed 651 14,497 15,148 2,818 5,271 8,189 2,229 25 5566 
Wash. .... *2,435 *9,755 12,190 #2,046 *2,500 4,546 1,089 17,825 
W. Va. 760 7,979 8,739 2,460 3,215 5,675 1,804 16,218 
Wass. osces 2,080 13,920 16,000 4,342 3,258 7,600 1,045 24,645 
SFOs ccces 116 1,693 1,809 588 505 1,093 170 3,072 

Total 89,922 572,810 662,732 166,759 195,256 362,015 58,288 1,083,035 











* Estimated by NEA Research Division. 
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TABLE 3,--ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1954-55 
Elementary-school Secondary-school Princi- 
State classroom teachers classroom teachers — pals and Total 
Men Women Total Men Women Total supervi- 
sad sors 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Ala. cecee 1,700 15,300 17,000 3,720 5 5580 9,300 810 27,110 
Ariz ° 1,044 4,121 5» 165 780 965 1,745 465 75375 
Arke cocce *1,020 #6 5828 7,848 *2,430 ¥*3,095 5 525 525 13 ,898 
Calif 10,500 42,000 52,500 12,500 14,000 26,500 5 5900 84,900 
ColO. cece 1,681 *#6,850 8,531 *1,385 *1,690 3,075 850 12,456 
COMMs cscs 1,316 8,084 9,400 2,160 2,340 4,500 775 14,675 
Del. «6 161 1,164 me ~ 601 459 1,060 130 2,515 
D.C. ° 9 1,899 1,978 560 1,088 1,648 233 3,859 
Fla. oe 1,050 12,700 13,750 3,950 5 400 9,350 1,275 24,375 
Ga. cccces 1,119 18,229 19,348 3,810 5 5226 9,036 1,007 29,391 
Idaho ... *565 2,593 3,152 *965 * 888 1,853 428 5 439 
Tll. cecce 5505 31,195 36,700 8,185 8,315 16,500 25550 55,750 
Ind. e+ *2,960 ¥*11,840 *14,800 *5,175 ¥*6,325 11,500 *1,500 *27,800 
Lowa 266 903 14,165 15,068 4,142 3,341 7,483 1,223 23,774 
Kans ° 1,517 10,151 11,668 3,350 2,970 6,320 1,833 19,871 
Ky. eee 1,775 12,387 14,162 1,767 3,105 4,872 1,050 20,084 
La. ee 1,250 11,530 12,780 2,550 3,850 6,400 1,200 20,380 
Maine #458 *4,117 *4,575 *1,200 *1,017 *2,217 *183 #65975 
Ms cocvcess 919 7,925 8,844 3,150 3,912 7,062 988 16,894 
MOSS. cee 1,760 14,930 16,690 4,795 5,380 10,175 1,100 27,965 
Mich. secs 5 5630 22,510 28,140 7,605 9,295 16,900 1,760 46, 800 
UM. scene 2,719 10,878 13,597 4,611 5,635 10,246 867 24,710 
Miss - 1,020 9,780 10,800 2,157 3,083 5,240 320 16,360 
Ms coeewa 2,031 15,969 18,000 3,167 3,598 6,765 1,366 26,131 
Mont. cece 612 3,450 4,062 860 590 1,450 210 5,722 
Nebr. ° 510 8,400 8,910 1,775 1,550 3 9325 395 12,630 
Ms seas 222 1,081 1,303 247 182 429 91 1,823 
N.H. 224 1,815 2,039 615 599 1,214 165 3,418 
NJ. « 2,250 19,550 21,800 5,000 5,350 10,350 1,529 33 4675 
N. Mex 1,564 3,652 5,216 608 1,130 1,738 407 7,361 
Tite evans 10,010 40,040 50,050 17,440 21,310 38,750 5,200 94,000 
ae *5,000 *18,885 23,885 *3,680 *4,690 8,370 1,917 34,172 
N, Dak, *430 #4,620 *5,050 *810 *1,040 *1,850 #250 *7 5150 
We stevie *3,375 *25,870 *29,245 ¥*9,550 *8,550 ¥*18,100 *4,700 52,045 
Okla ° 1,290 9,500 10,790 3,150 3,800 6,950 1,375 19,115 
{a 1,833 7,334 9,167 1,555 1,900 3,455 864 13 ,486 
Re. eeenve 3,484 32,808 36,292 14,264 - 14,265 28,529 4,181 69,002 
R,I 175 2,325 2,500 790 1,010 1,800 300 4,600 
ie whew 850 11,510 12,360 2,000 3,825 5 825 600 18,785 
S. Dak. . ¥415 *#4,990 ¥*5,405 ¥*1,250 *875 #*2,125 183 7,713 
ee 1,786 16,072 17,858 2,704 4,055 6,759 846 25,463 
Texas 4,429 33,106 37,535 7,964 10,514 18,478 1,598 57,611 
an ee 558 2,724 3,282 1,650 888 2,538 540 6,360 
Ee 95 1,755 1,850 350 395 745 85 2,680 
ee *675 ¥*15,075 ¥*15,750 ¥*2,930 ¥*5,595 *8,525 ¥*2,325 *26,600 
WORM. cccc *2,620 *10,477 13,097 *2,204 ¥*2,700 4,904 1,139 19,140 
W Va. os 750 8,090 8,840 2,370 3,360 5,730 1,820 16,390 
ee. weee 2,120 14,120 16,240 4,360 3,285 7,645 1,048 24,933 
WFO. cccce *125 *1,750 *1,875 *625 *525 1,150 *175 *3 ,200 
Total 94,084 596,144 690,228 173,466 202,540 376,006 60,327 1,126,561 





* Estimated by NEA Research Division. 
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TABLE 4.--ESTIMATED NUMBER OF TEMPORARY (EMERGENCY) TEACHERS AND } 
ADDITIONAL SUPPLY NDEDED, 1953-54 AND 1954-55 i, 
1953-54 1954-55 7 
Temporary teachers Temporary teachers >. 
Number Percent Percent Per—- Number Number Percent Percent Per-— Number 
en— in ele- in cent of ad- em— in ele- in cent of ad- 
State ployed mentary rural with ditional ployed mentary rural with ditional . 
schools schools less teachers schools schools less teachers | 
than needed than needed 
four four aii 
years years 
coll. coll. = 
1 2 3 yn 5 6 7 s 9 10 11 Ar 
Bethy SE5 66 ve ne 3, 300 92% 80% 70% 600 3,000 90% 80% 70% 600 Ar} 
ae a er 12 100 100 100 70 35 100 100 100 90 Cal 
SP ee 6,000 80 50 85 200 6,000 80 50 80 225 Col 
a ave 6,407 90 60 4,0 E5000 7, 000 92 70 35 5,000 Cor 
es one 618 89 98 100 1,100 600 90 9g 100 1,750 Del 
CORR. sesvcevses 820 95 5 43 0 875 95 a 25 0 Dis 
7 RUE Soe tice a 60 97 75 0 82 65 97 75 0 90 Fle 
“Eee 400 63 0 60 315 450 65 0 62 290 - 
oR 3,559 90 60 25 +=1,150 3,739 90 40 20 1,000 | 14 
Oks. cokenbons vie 700 = &2 90 60 614 750 = &L 90 60 650 } ill 
OE a tes we 1,221 71 * 75 L8 *120 1,250 72 * 78 L5 *100 ; Ind 
BN eile is aid 500 98 90 100 2,600 550 98 90 100 2,800 Ion 
eee sae *500 *80 * 75 *60 * 700 *550 *80 * 75 *60 *800 9 Aar 
DN Se acu ane *500 *77 *65 *80 1,500 *150 * 75 *65 *78 +1,500) Ky- 
in seach cohen *] *0 *Q  *100 #100 O° ua. ae ane *500 La. 
PS ee 2,460 7 97 95 1,283 2,400 75 37 95 1, 316 | Mai 
a area 1,327 715 81 5h 45 1,000 75 80 50 OU Md. 
OS *1/70 *68 #* 80 */0 *O #500 *70 * 80 *10 *0 ® Mas 
Ms Siaklnls balk adian 3,138 67 *10 Ld, 1,038 3,317 80 #15 L6 1,088 F Mic 
SE eee 4,00 75 25 90 600 4,00 75 25 90 700 ) Mir 
es a 6,600 16 50 60 10,000 7,200 17 50 60 11,000 | wie 
I a ial a 342 7h, 35 75 1,000 1,00 70 30 715 1,200 § Mo. 
MMs an6s000008 390 85 80 90 - 450 4,00 85 90 85 475 | Mor 
cite Odes wads 7,000 64, 36 90 2,000 7,000 64, 36 90 2,400 § Net 
hs wivnseiens 6% oP) 85 87 135 600 9% 89 85 125 § Nev 
Se 602 52 37 60 0 1,200 50 35 60 Of xy 
Bs iii cine 9 Lh 56 90 60 4 50 50 75 70 fy, 
3 pereroge 23 79 60 36 750 261 80 63 40 825 § y. 
Ne Dk Sebwessscce 2,837 90 42 25 540 3,000 90 12 25 575 BN. 
Oe re 4 100 100 100 200 2 100 100 100 220 § x. 
i Si dveeteecea 4,046 75 65 * 30 750 14,,200 75 65 * 30 750 By. 
Serle eee 2.375 90 30 93 1,135 2,400 90 30 93 1,680 § Oni 
RE | “Seaeenegee *E5Q0 #95 * 90 *0 *600 #500 *95 *90 *0 *600 Fog 
 Diitaane aes 2,287 100 75 38 800 2,785 100 75 1,0 400 # Ore 
OO i ca a oe -. ie Aye ic 200 cums Poe! Ring 225 B Pa 
Ne MET a in on os 1,907 100 65 73 0 1,503 100 65 70 OF,” 
gg A ae 1,574 *60 *#55 52 a29 1,600 *60 %55 50 2,251 Fs 
i. ee 75 72 50 20 100 75 72 50 20 100 § 3° 
ie We eaten: oie 231, 65 90 100 1,500 231, 65 90 100 1,700 f a. 
See 1,232 99 91 100 27h, 1,100 99 91 100 200 é = 
TI Ne 1,531 82 93 87 1,800 1,200 82 93 87 2,000 J ea 
ee eee 2,810 60 50 71 6,886 2,600 65 50 69 7,152 § ¥ a 
BE tiki isos 1,005 75 28 56 500 1,005 75 28 56 500 og 
iy eee es ssa 4,98 7h, Ld, 77 360 550 70 10 75 4,00 a 
ie, Mkadtance ses 2,700 81 95 99 1,500 2,800 8g 95 99 1,800 f 7° 
ie ee nies 1,444 719° #25 79 1,454 1,500 $1 * 25 a1 1,500 F yt. 
as Wi ial a alae 1,254 85 9 1,100 1,400 9% 85 94 1,000 F ix, 
a eae 2,000 94, 55 96 235 2,000 90 ee 5 320 
a 222 100 90 100 *10 230 100 90 100 #50 
le 78,850 75% 60% 65% 53,933 80,680 76% 60% 63% 58,0178 — 
* Estimated by the NEA Research Division. 
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TABLE 5.--NUMBER OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS LEAVING TEACHING 




















tie BY REASONS FOR LEAVING, 1953-54 AND 1954-55 
ee a Number of Number of Percent leaving because of: . 
FS teachers teachers Marriage Retire- Going Entering Miscel- 
~ who left who will or family ment for to other laneous 
na] State teaching leave reasons old age other types of other 
i in 1953-54 teaching . — states — reasons 
in 1954-55 ability men 
1 2 3 4 | 6 7 8 
~~ Ala.2/ méisudebeunian’ oan ‘ws sve een een ees 
OO} ark. +s. ceceeeeeeeeee 1,800 1,500 roe mre wt ee oe 
po ihedcebaanebiseioniin 77000 7,1,00 Lo% Dig 154 bg 154 
a can. : 26 12 35 23 1, 
25 [a sseneseeakbednees 15120 14208 4 
MN ft UOMNN. ceocosceveceveeeccecce . ecco 
00 | eR 418 : ioe a Oe, oe $i 
2) \ Dist. of Columbia’ 212: , 175 ' 180 ney 39 mi pts ie 
Q Pals dtsiteateneecouees P 9 coe 
ia ; Ga .2/ oo eevee er eee eeeeeee eee eee + 7 . 
00 Idanas/ eeeeeeeces * eee 
EQ | ge jvesecoeteeveens . 
ee ME, sicevcidedeennes ; . oe 
300 Towaa/ ecooereveeeeeeeeees eee ae eee eee eee eee eee 
“ EE RE 2,000 2,250 in wees — ee ame 
RUE My caccucasuconeeanaes 2} 313 2}000 5 9 i2 9 55 
5.00 ia. « oy ee a ee ae 500 4,00 30 55 5 10 @ 
216 Ss csctveendesendwe atid re sua see one eee see 
“0 | | aE 2,593 2,700 25 L 28 6 27 
. f° ares 1,200 15200 25 33 16 & 18 
SE Ms ctnotassecadeoses 4,500 Ay eee see ‘ae eee e+e 
700 | ifinn. yiittttteneeeees 2,122 2,4,00 42 3 15 11 29 
O00 ON ee sas oneal ated Pare as sein see 
200 mg be oe iewis saaeuh eas 3,500 3,500 28 1 25 24, 12 
475 SS EE ee eee oe eT ‘ ws 
Oe MAS oo kcccccceveues : ; 
i Nev.@ @eoeereeereeseeees 20 "150 30° i0° 35" 26" 30° 
, tt ik sésviedutanncdowes 
ty he FR aenieeehigd sagdepne 2,170 2,260 31 19 16 7 27 
PE. cit crea detownes 988 860 20 2 10 20 15 
(,. |S eee eee eee) 6,000 6,000 55 15 15 10 5 
nae i Cs. syptecsccscscees 2,632 2,700 L5 7 13 13 22 
Toe Bs DOS oo cccckevcdaes “rye nad ee ea aie nye ee 
WP WOES 6 oo ccckecuebecewes 9 3,787 20 15 10 15 40 
600 Pode. 2S 281 25.000 19 15 25 24, 17 
CE Ss. ciscasansbubewes 800 600 1 3 50 25 21 
* Pa, eateecscscceeeens 3,128 3,500 «6 45 11 
ah Sa ebeesa aoe ree a wan ve lett oan one oe 
1) eo 1,500 1,500 45 10 17 11 17 
J we . eee” #@#@@##@#@#8082080¢800808 
WP S. Deh. «a <scsesseoseee 1,912 1,920 47 3 15 3 32 
VT. aig cu arerecten Sabian 950 Hots ay wal ical visa si 
a oma keeneeenle Stedbees 1,346 1,200 23 - 2 - 3. 
PERM cu os mwas wauaee'e’ 581 581 13 
aaa... 364, 360 60 g 10 10 12 
PE ME seneoccaxneae boone, 2,938 3,000 , 6 16 45 19 
PS sedxnninusitaavnis 1,845 1,900 29 13 23 10 25 
co | hee see 700 1,056 26 L 7 tf 23 
50 DOE seccceninnieds dies 2,261 2,321 45 10 1) 13 ye 
HEE WM css ccccrceceesen, 650 7 28 8 6 
320 of y 14% 21% 
*50 Total (27 states) .. 57,493 57,570 32% 15% 18% p I 
; Total (34 states) .. 69,088 69,715 
. 
a/ Data not available. 














TABIE 6,.--ESTIMATED AVERAGE SALARIES AND 























Instructional Classroom teachers, 1954-55 Purchasing power ot 
State staff Elementary Secondary A11 Col. 32/ 

1953-54 1954-55 school school 1935-39 1947-4 

dollars dollar 
l 2 3 4 : 6 Z a 

Rs acumen $2,500 $2,625 $2,330 %2,950 $2,550 #1,369 we 289 
SPER. binawes 4,110 4,200 4,000 4,600 *4,150 2,190 3,662 
ae 2,256 2,260 *2 000 *#2,400 *2,165 1,178 1,970 
ae Sees 4,753 5,050 4,650 5,400 4,925 2,633 4,403 
geen 3,457 3,600 3,400 3,900 3,530 1,877 3 139 
epee 4,197 4,400 4,050 4,550 4,250 2,294, 3 y E36 
el 4,290 4,395 4,039 4,401 4,220 25291 3 5832 
Tok, canes 34702 3,200 *3,650 *3,250 3,725 1,981 3 313 
Perro 2,850 3,000 2,675 3,250 2,875 1,564 2,616 
Idano ...se0e- 3,479 3,497 3,224 3,771 3,424 1,823 3 049 
err 4,300 4,500 4,250 4,600 4,350 2,346 3,923 
Ind. scccoece #4, 025 *4,185 *3 ,900 #4350 */,,100 2.182 3,649 
I wsseswas 3,050 3,260 2,800 3,801 3,190 1,700 2,242 
Kans ‘ 711 3,460 3,065 3,790 3,350 1,804 3,017 
Ky. Gtiibina 2,475 2,625 *2,300 #2,900 *2,475 1,369 2,289 
“errr ee 3,472 4,100 *3,725 #4,100 3,850 2,138 3,979 
Maine .cccces *2 700 *2,850 #25579 #3 9275 *2,800 1,48€ 248) 
et qatar 4,153 4,275 *4,015 ¥4,315 4,147 24229 3 727 
i. sevens 4,025 4,125 3,800 4,300 4,04 2,15] 3 996 
atts seswess 4,200 4,400 4,100 4,625 4,300 25294 3,836 
MR. scccges 3,479 3,600 3,100 4,100 3,500 1,877 3,139 
Migss secwsee 1,864 2,200 1,880 2,400 2,050 1,147 1,918 
ie.’ sexeeins 3,197 3,320 3,060 3,700 3,235 1,731 2,295 
Mont ; 3,531 3,610 3,350 4,055 3,575 1, 882 3,147 
Nebr - *2,900  ¥*3,000 #2 ,600 *3,700 *2,900 1,564 2,616 
ie, sedsahes 3,861 4,165 3,977 4,367 4,074 2,172 3,631 
Bele covesdes 3,276 3,425 3,175 3,650 3 360 1,786 2,986 
een 4,230 4,470 4,200 4,775 4,360 2,331 3,897 
Se, Mit. seve 4,150 4,436 4,280 4,420 4,340 2,313 3,867 
i SERS Oe 4,725 5,050 4,700 5 4375 4,950 2,633 4,403 
_f EROS 2a 3,310 3,329 *3 5240 #3215 3,228 1,736 2902 
N. Dak. ..... *2,750  *2,850 *2,600 #3,350 *2,800 1,486 2,485 
eee oe 3,975 4,100 3,800 4,250 3,975 2,138 3 57 
Okla. ..cevee 3,436 3,511 3,325 3,625 3,445 1,831 3,061 
Ureg pes 4,134 4,300 4,000 4,320 4,150 2,242 3,749 
Pa. coccceses 3,951 4,141 3,850 4,180 4,020 2,159 3,610 
R.I, + 3,900 4,100 3,900 4,200 4,025 2,138 3 4575 
Ft ern Oe 2,890 2,975 2,700 3,200 2,203 1,551 2994 
BS. Dak. sede 2,850 2,950 2,700 3,409 2,900 1,538 25972 
Tenn has 2,793 2,800 r 5, 3,200 2,710 1,460 2,441 
See ee 3,720 3,975 3,740 4,050 3,842 2,072 3,466 
ee Oe 3,687 4,041 3,790 4,076 3,950 2,107 3,523 
Vtw seeeeeeee 2,922 2,975 2,690 3,350 2,890 1,551 2.594 
, ae 3,045 3,250 3,000 3,370 3,130 1,694 2,833 
Ms. snaabe 4331 4,400 4,195 4,585 4,310 2 5294, 3 E30 
Be Wilk “seckee 3,040 3,060 2,750 3,280 2,975 1,595 2,668 
Nils ssenene 3,711 3,840 3,425 4,290 3,732 2,002 3,348 
> ee ; *3,500 *3,575 *3 300 *3,875 *3,475 1, 864 3,117 
Total ... $3,741 $3,932 $3,614 $4,194 $3,816 #2 4050 $3 428 





* Estimated by I=.. Research Division. 


a/ Based on Consumers! Price Index, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 1954. 
Colum 7, index of 191.8 (1935-1939 as 100.0); Column &, index of 114.7 (1947-1949 as 


100.0). 
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TABIE 7.--ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS' SALARIES, 1954-55 





Classroom teach- 


Percent of teachers paid 











State ers! average sal- Below $2,500- $3,500- $4,500 
ary, 1954-55 $2,500 3,499 4,499 and 
above 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
BIBs ccessesserecedecens $2,550 55.0% 35.4% 10.0% 0.0% 
MPAS. cereccoccoseseose #4150 0.0 22.0 43.0 35.0 
SR: cesbcasinnioemmonin *2,165 73.0 25.0 2.0 0.0 
Calif. ceccccccccccccece 4,925 0.0 0.3 45.0 54.7 
ORS bcc a iuaekanibinls 3,530 6.0 60.0 24.0 10.0 
ll a ep ie 4.5250 0.0 35.0 35.0 30.0 
Del. coccccccccccccccece 4,220 1.0 24.0 55.0 20.0 
FIG. ccssecevcocssoeeves 3,725 3.0 64.0 31.0 2.0 
i. -cciidishidetnnaeeneiai 2,875 22.0 70.0 8.0 0.0 
TED cccscccecesesacses 3,424 1.0 58.0 39.0 2.0 
EEEs <cnhduakeskansambeiat 4,350 6.0 30.0 29.0 35.0 
IMGs cccces coccccccoccce #4,100 *3.0 *27.0 *40.0 *30.0 
, AMT AE ES 3,190 14.0 45.0 29.0 12.0 
ROMS. scccvccvecescoeeses 3,350 12.0 45.0 34.0 9.0 
EF. sescvncoseceseseencs #25475 62.0 28.0 6.0 4.0 
IDs cvossssccvoeesseovee 3,850 5.0 25.0 40.0 30.0 
Dt: pdeneskbaowidimaiee #2800 #48.0 *42.0 #90 #1.0 
Mls ensescsweccorecesuee 4,147 0.6 30.3 36.5 32.6 
MASS. cccccccccccccccces 4,045 0.0 25.0 50.0 25.0 
MIGh. covecccvcccvecoeece 4,300 5.0 30.0 40.0 25.0 
Mi: andélinnkctssanies 3,500 8.0 38.0 30.0 24.0 
SEs stnistansunmeuenes 2,050 79.2 16.0 4.7 0.1 
Wis cvncnvencscesesenss 3,235 29.0 40.0 17.0 14.0 
Memb. ceccesecoccesveses 3,575 6.0 53.0 37.0 4.0 
A, cdtirinicuummms nee 2,900 *35.0 *15.0 #12.0 *8.0 
Tk csndecumkanencunnny 4,074 0.0 11.0 67.8 21.2 
BE, coccvsvestevessoves 3 360 3.0 63.0 31.0 3.0 
Mite evowee sseevoneseves 4,360 0.0 23.8 33.0 43.2 
N. Mex. cccccccccccccoce 4,340 0.0 20.0 60.0 20.0 
St REE 4,950 0.0 18.0 26.0 56.0 
il. cnnmeuiaiemccmaan 3,228 9.0 83.4 7.5 0.1 
BH. Dak. cccccccccccoveces *2,800 *45.0 *46.0 *8,0 *1.0 
CES ovcncsecdecvecasees 3,975 0.7 41.3 31.8 26.2 
SUGy <innnissiatetisiimacsien’ wi 3,445 5.7 92.4 1.4 0.5 
iii snssutcnareiaiaeanaaiibiiads 4,150 0.0 20.0 62.0 18.0 
i weaiducnnisswihaaeeiels 4,020 1.2 42.0 38.4 18.4 
Rule: cvesccosseesecenves 4,025 0.5 37.5 45.0 17.0 
DiS. sndahuniesesaweniele 2,803 27.0 66.0 7.0 0.0 
Se Des cascccscessoonse 2,900 30.0 42.0 14.0 14.0 
ETE OES 2,710 51.0 38.0 2.0 3.0 
TOMBS cosccsccovevcesoes 3,842 2.0 50.0 37.0 11.0 
GEER sceccssscnseseseoss 3,950 0.0 60.0 37.0 3.0 
Vike coevecéossecosesduea 2,890 25.0 55.0 19.0 1.0 
Fhe cccesecesddoosesoeon 3,130 22.0 55.0 20.0 "3.0 
WOR. ccccveseececenssse 4,310 *0.0 *8.0 #65.0 *27.0 
i Whe eroctiinnsonbads 2,975 24.0 60.0 15.0 1.0 
Wills sveebindticsseedous Jian 10.0 38. 26.8 25.0 
WG. scsncdcbsexnnnbies *3 475 *2.0 *51.0 *36.0 *11.0 
Fatal. ccccccessoveres $3 ,816 11.9% 36.6% 29.2% 22.3% 





* Estimated by NEA Research Division. 








TABIE 8,--ESTIMATED TOTAL INCOME ( IN THOUSANDS), 1953-54 AND 1954-55 





a 











1953-54 1954-55 aa 
State Federal State Local Total Federal State Local Total 
l 2 3 4 z 6 a g . ie 
2 roe % 3,192 % 64,094% 19,785% 87,071 % 3,200$ 65,000$ 20,000$ 388,200 
bis. “sii 6,165 15,050 34,466 55,681 5,000 16,400 39,400 60,800 
eee 1,700 26,700 24,490 52,890 1,700 26,700 25,200 53 ,600 
Calif 20,000 367,000 363,000 150,000 25,000 398,000 392,000 815,000 | 
CNRGs  w00 2,100 15,082 62,500 79,682 1,500 14,750 70,000 86,250 
ee 1,738 15,473 72,874 90,085 1,800 16,400 76 300 94,500 
LS ae 400 16,960 2,640 20,000 400 17,850 2,750 21,000 
D.C , eee ine 28,336 28,336 pies niles 31,000 31,000 
FiRs cases 6,595 7h ILE 66,210 147,751 7,000 81,290 69,050 157,340 
Ga, 5,500 102,000 33,000 140,500 5,500 110,000 34,500 150,000 | 
Idaho 1,947 7,064 22,961 31,972 1,350 7,951 23,150 32,451 
EEhs aeves 8,925 75,000 602,682 686,607 9,750 81,750 658,500 750,000 | 
ae *2,730 *74,100 *118,170 *195,000 ¥*3,000 *76,800 *120,200 ¥*200,000 
TOMB csees 2,000 18,000 158,000 178,000 2,000 18,000 170,000 190,000 
ee 2,930 23 ,623 88,555 115,108 3,180 23 ,623 92 ,983 119,786 
rr 4,000 32,969 45,000 81,969 5,540 36,032 46,000 87,572 | 
Mis. eteens 3,062 89,962 44,559 137,583 3,500 105,000 46,500 155,000 
Maine #540 *5,480 *25,000 *31,020 *550 *5,500 *26,000 ¥*32,050 
Mis comacs 5 873 42,300 69,743 117,916 7,233 45,172 77,987 130,392 
ee 3,000 27,000 137,000 167,000 3,000 28,000 144,000 175,000 
Mich. .... 3,000 192,668 116,000 311,668 3,000 201,800 127,800 332,600 
Minn, .... 3,571 65,859 98,503 167,933. 3,928 72,445 108,353 184,726 
Mis 917 25,699 24,123 50,739 950 33 ,293 25,000 59 243 
Mb. wenans 2,383 51,092 99,026 152,501 2,400 51,000 104,000 157,400 
ee 1,678 11,225 33,682 46,585 1,800 11,400 35,000 48,200 
Nebr. .... 890 54955 52,440 59,285 890 3,020 65,000 68,910 
Ms wees 940 4,579 5 596 11,115 1,000 5,079 6,000 12,079 
N.H. . 713 949 19,998 21,660 800 950 21,151 22,901 
Bids 4,500 41,800 206,400 252,700 5,000 50,600 226,000 281,600 
N. Mex 3,450 34,522 3,874 41,846 3,750 345522 3,874 42,146 
_ 1,600 291,000 507,400 800,000 1,600 320,000 543,400 865,000 | 
N.C. .. 3,801 120,016 48,000 171,817 6,705 136,560 46,000 189,265 
N. Dak. #412 *7,100 *22,000 *29,512 *412 *7,150 *22,438  ¥*30,000 
ORAS. ccaes 35250 116,350 214,500 334,100 3,500 120,000 225,000 348,500| 
ae 4,171 33 ,383 71,015 108,569 4,200 33,500 72,000 109,700 
Oreg. 2... 2,088 32,667 73,832 108,587 2,100 34,000 78,900 115,000 
iy asewes 8,952 185,576 368,372 562,900 8,952 206,320 408,428 623,700 
re 1,925 3,250 22,800 27,975 2,250 3,500 25,000 30,750 
7 5,946 101,586 28,385 135,917 6,20C 105,000 30,000 141,200 
S, Dak. 1,093 3,614 25 4337 30,044 1,200 3,700 25,400 30,300 
Tenn. ..0. 2,736 63,758 38,000 104,494 4,286 62,644 39,000 105,930 
Texas 5,338 181,034 167,913 354,285 5,400 221,272 180,400 407,072) 
TOG stone 2,379 21,536 27 5535 51,450 2,500 20,300 30,450 53,250 | 
ee 339 4,234 11,496 16,069 345 4,350 12,000 16,695 J 
Bs nadaee 16,146 62,865 116,227 195,238 17,500 65,000 120,000 202,500) 
Wash. .... 11,699 91,479 66,565 169,743 11,700 93,800 70,200 175,700 
W. Va 1,634 50,597 27,802 80,033 2,055 49,750 28,104 79,909 § 
as ewes 3,706 32,857 133,950 170,513 3,750 35,157 140,950 179,857) 
WYO. ceoee 330 8,659 15,875 24,864 *400 *9,000 *17,000 *26,400} 





— 


a 


Total.. $181,984 $2,938,712 $4,665,617 $7,786,313 $198,776 $3,169,330 $5,002,368 $8,370,474) 





* Estimated by NEA Research Division. 
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TABLE 9-A.--ESTIMATED CURRENT EXPENSE AND CAPITAL OUTLAY, 1953-5, 





Total current Current ex- Total capital Percent of total 








State expense pense per outlay revenue from 
(in thousands) pupil in ADA (in thousands) state 1953-54 
1 2 3 4 5 

SRS ae aa gen ¢ 95,000 $157.00 $ 7,555 73.6% 
Ps skiwee wens 43,000 265.28 18,748 27.0 
| Raeapiceees 41,,600 125.00 14,000 50.5 
 paieeee 713,000 327. 00 250,000 18.9 
. icnvowvetve 65,400 272.71 28,000 18.9 
BMES nos wameues 90} 085 288.44 31,892 17.2 
ne. shexwembeee 16,205 315.00 6,000 81.8 
Se Wet ceuewiean 25,000 277.00 3,313 0.0 
ae 117,933 217.00 41,032 50.7 
SS AE 110,995 157.28 20,000 72.6 
RSE CER 09 220.39 7,956 22.1 
Te pelts binds 381,488 293.21 139,237 10.9 
D: pecaeuees *171, 310 * 252.00 *20,000 38.0 
BU baud 132,000 273.00 * 10,000 10.1 
Se eed 86,208 260.00 6,300 20.5 
a, eitegenedoe 7h.5000 146.00 85150 L0.2 
eee 112,373 230.00 31,4463 65.4 
MAAOE ic cavcdees *29, 000 *195.00 %3,000 sy By 
Sie iiosencowess 98,758 231. 008/ 48,161 35.9 
Re ccaaitews 167,000 24,9. 00a/ 35,000 16.2 
Mth. ....0«s%. 300, 000 263.16 135,000 61.8 
i: -cceteamnds 153,135 305.00 76 , 392 39.2 
ii xsseaaweoe 545554 113.01 3,458 50.7 
hs. wadinwtacnine xs 14,0, 000 232.00 40,000 33.5 
Es rusenoes 35,800 301. 908/ 6,700 24.1 
WN elects 55,000 245.00 6,180 10.0 
EOE ORE 9,664 271.16 5 77h 41.2 
SO ccaadaees 19,711 249. 168/ 2 4,33 kei 
ewes 234,000 338.00 147,000 16.5 
N. Mex. socsseee 39,861 *270.00 *6,000 82.5 
i rea 710,000 356.00 255,000 36.4 
its sesucacees 141,724 161.00 22, 091 69.9 
SOOM, Kckwaden *29,000 *250.00 *5 000 24.1 
OEE cic veccautes 333,600 241.808/ 128,000 34.8 
| EO NS % 649 223.20 244518 30.7 
ey ae 89,900 332.00 40,000 30.1 
Oe, .andeedaawaus 14,26 ,200 275.00 175,000 33.0 
WE Sear 28,000 275.00 2,500 11.6 
eae 79, 72k, 173.00 52,184 7h. 7 
een 31,251 269.05 4,910 12.0 
Ty. cewce enews 98,194 154.00 28,500 61.0 
PE eccevcwnes 314,402 221.75 83,918 $1.3 
WEAN 5csuesenws 36,0 216.42 03 1.9 
WEG dG vetdnceus 117519 538: 60 *3°396 363 
Tk cesevueivn es 110,651 177.24 70,747 32.2 
Wit, oicndivess 127,797 290.08 13,016 53.9 
ie Wd’ wadetanis 72,318 176.00 19,872 63.2 
MEG éreeapecines 135,000 285.00 35,000 19.3 
RS. ec tncdannde 20,135 360.00 2,046 34.8 

NN i itcitas $6,540,333 $250.62 $2,101,174 37.7% 





* Estimated by NEA Research Division. “Please note that three zeros should be added to 
amounts listed in columns 2 and 4. 
a/ Per pupil in ADM. 
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TABLE 9-B.--ESTIMATED CURRENT EXPENSE AND CAPITAL OUTLAY, 1954-55 





State expense 


ee ene en ne -o 2 - ae ene eeeerene sane hes 


Total current 


(in thousands) 


Current exe 
pense per 
pupil in ADA 


Total capital 


outlay 


(in thousands) 








aE Ta 2 3 4 
Me ean igacion £100, 000 $164.00 € 7,700 
Ee 4,7, 000 280.00 15,000 
i Rp 45,100 125.00 135500 
SATS. aseeses 770, 000 341.00 320, 000 
ee ka nnceniee 77,1,00 293.98 28,000 
Conn. csccccces 94,500 318.00 34,500 
MS wreciteeabd 18,200 335.00 6,000 85.0 
=? aera 26 ,500 285.00 4,000 0.0 
eet 134, 308 230.00 63,000 51.7 
eee 120,000 160.00 30,000 73.3 
Idaho ......... 28,811 227.57 4,500 21,25 
a oe | 390,000 305.00 150,000 10.9 
SR en: *179, 000 *255.00 *22,000 #231, 
ON enh x iced 142,000 285.00 * 18,000 9.5 
Ps xeeunwees 90,518 265.00 6,615 19.7 
OU eo a 78,550 150.00 9,000 41.1 
Sea 128,000 247.00 40,000 67.7 
Maine ......... * 32? 000 * 205 . 00 */,° 000 #17.2 
BS iviheen ices 110,028 242.008/ 45,888 31,.6 
MASS. ..eceeees 175,000 251.008/ 4,0, 000 16.0 
Mich. |........ 3207000 266 .66 145,000 60.7 
Minn. .......6, 168,449 320.00 82,,031 39.2 
MRS. Sateaweel 597213 131.00 33500 56.2 
Dn itnemars nat 148,000 212.00 30, 000 32.4, 
Mont. ...e.eee. 37, 000 309. 008 10; 000 23.7 
Nebr. ....ceee. 61,000 250.00 10, 000 1.4 
OR ieee ad 10,508 276.00 6,000 42.0 
a ees: 20,901 253.002 2'°990 Lol 
i ee 253,000 349.00 49,000 18.0 
SMe cccokal Lh 25h * 280,00 7,589 81.9 
De ceutical 760, 000 360.00 275 , 000 37.0 
RE NOTE 153,265 168.00 27,500 72.2 
a ee ok wkes * 31,000 * 260.00 *6*000 *23.8 
RNS | 32,0, 000 250. 002/ 130,000 34.4 
MS Sisinnwacel 98,091 225.00 25,000 30.5 
cat 97,700 340.00 4,0, 000 29.6 
I ieee gl 469,800 298. 86 200, 000 33.1 
i ieee 33,000 315.00 2,800 11.4 
RES 81,500 176.00 55,000 1, .L, 
Bm ok 32,000 275.00 5,000 12.2 
Tenn. 2.00000: 99,630 151.00 28,500 59.1 
SD ae wedéc oh 365 570 253.27 85,000 51.4 
east 40,500 230.00 14,000 38.1 
«RS | 15,000 24,0. 00 4,000 26.1 
QE 120,000 185.00 50,000 32.1 
Re | 133,797 304.00 1,3, 000 53.1, 
Oe aaa | 754173 178.00 22,000 62.3 
Sea 143,000 291.00 40,000 19.5 
MOR, csbacanses *22,000 * 380.00 *2,500 *34.1 
Total ...... $7,022,6% $261.68 $2,316,113 37.% 





* Estimated by NEA Research Division. 
amounts listed in columns 2 and 4. 


a/ Per pupil in ADM. 


Please note that three zeros should be added to 











Percent of total 
revenue from 


state 1954-55 _- 
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TABLE 10.--ESTIMATED PUPIL ENROLMENT AND PERCENT NOT ATTENDING REGULAR FULL-TIME SCHOOL DAY 


Se ee ae 





Percent not 


1953-54 enrolment 1954-55 enrolment 

















in full-time 
State Elementary Secondary Total Elementary Secondary Total attendance, 
1954-55 
Pane: 2 e | 4 be 6 7 8 
rer 437,297 248, 72s, 686,021 448,970 254,677 703,647 1.% 
Ariz 151,600 36 ,500 188,100 158,000 39,500 197,500 3.0 
Sree 268 "O74, gr 421,674 271,000 155,000 1,26, 000 3.0 
Calif 1 ,778,,1,00 83,400 2,261,800 *1,910,000 *520,000 *2,430,000 6.5 
Colo. 204,165 wise’? 266 534 224,000 68,000 292,000 13.0 
Conn. 224,764 115,609 2405378 231,000 126; 000 357, 000 0.0 
~*~ i 39» 905 20, 9435 9 34 355372 Za, 549 57° 921 2.5 
ae 65, 369 37,441 102,810 66,103 38° 9 388 104,491 0.9 
Fla. 415, 909 232,700 648, "609 441, ,000 252, 000 696 , 000 4.0 
i tes ees 650, 882 211,879 862, 761 By 800 *221, *200 # 885° 000 1.0 
Idaho 101 ’613 3k, 7163 13 6, 9376 1037176 35, 883 139; 059 *1.0 
is 1,058,524 340, ’ 1,66 1, 398; 990 §=1,132,400 357, "600 1,490,000 *#1.0 
nt ¢vsws ¥550,630 *204,723 755, 353 569,100 *210,600 * 780,000 *#1.0 
Pe eécews 4,00, 300 125,000 525,300 411,000 130,000 541, 000 ¥*1.0 
Kans 270,311 91,424 361, 735 285 5225 92,822 378, O47 if 
Ky. 1.81,,337 108, 381 593,218 L9L,.55 34, 115,968 610,502 1.0 
i ¢eeees 44,3,214 109,227 552,441 460,000 115 ,000 575,000 0.0 
Maine * 132,000 * 38,000 * 170,000 *134,940 * 38,060 * 173,000 *O.L 
it ereees 279,514 147,961 427,475 289,037 164, 763 454,800 3.0 
Mass 468,000 204,000 672,000 472,000 226 , 000 698, 000 0.3 
Mich. 832,438 422,028 1,254,466 879,000 L4L5, 500 1,324,500 beW 
Minn 355,053 204,081 5595134 368,945 210,357 579 5302 1.0 
Miss 450,110 90,047 540,157 451,000 91,000 542,000 0.0 
i se saes 556,000 154,000 710,000 575 ,000 157,000 732,000 2.0 
Mont. 84,829 27,950 112,779 89,614 29,028 118, "612 0.2 
Nebr. 186,000 595 000 245,000 195 , 000 60, O00 . 255, ” 000 0.0 
rr 31, 267 7,948 39, 215 33, ’289 g” »098 2,187 8.7 
N. A. 61,269/ 193003 80) 272 593290 245 4,38 35733 0.5 
N. J. 64,3, 000 161,000 807,000 670,000 169,000 839,000 4.0 
N. Mex 138,155 35,113 173,268 149,207 38,273 187,480 *2.0 
SY. 1,473,900 842,000 2,315,900 1,556,000 860,000 2,416,000 4.0 
eo. . 759,419 206, 323 965,742 798,117 219, 650 1,018,067 0.1 
N. Dak. #90; 597 * 27,710 *118) 307 *93,555 #275 945 #1215 500 *0.5 
Ohio ..... 978, 734 440,715 1,419,449 1,031,827 169, 580 1,501,407 1.5 
Okla. 399, 392 123,578 522,970 410,000 125 , 000 535 ,000 2.0 
Oreg. 236 9 145 75,819 312,564 219,287 78, "611 327,898 0.15 
PA. seeeee 1,140,634 609,000 1, 79, 624 1,171,868 637,000 1,808,868 5.8 
Mm te, 73,000 35,500 108,500 75 5710 37,290 113,000 0.5 
Ss G. . 398; 019 141} 418 539,437 410, °698 1225 791 553, * 1.89 0.0 
S. Dak. 97,884 30,555 128,439 101,000 31,000 132,000 0.0 
Tenn. . 580,200 136,095 716, 9295 599,613 140, "657 7,0, 300 0.03 
Texas 1,256,130 335,404 1,591,534 1,313,733 351,0% 1 ,661,,829 0.02 
DORR . cece 114, 386 68,778 183,164 119,799 72,033 191,832 0.0 
nS git 49,998 17,907 67; 905 52) 500 18; 057 70, 557 0.0 
ae 521,112 174,165 695, 277 *52.0, 000 *180, 000 *'720,000 *7.0 
Wash. 351,820 106, 303 158, 123 372, 431 112 368 48, 799 1.0 
W. Va. 297,564 154,427 451,991 298 , 000 159,000 457,000 0.7 
a 397, 000 157,000 554,000 1,01,000 160,000 561,000 0.0 
Ts sceee 52,821 15,450 68,271 *54,,000 #16, 000 * 70,000 *0.0 
Total 21,029,384 7,887,319 28,916,703 21,923,770 8,255,587 30,179,357 2.3% 





* Estimated by NEA Research Division. 


on half-day sessions or any plan providing less than full regular school day. 
a/ Includes grades 7 and 8 of junior high schools. 


— 


Column 8 should indicate percent of total enrolment 











TABIE 11.--ESTIMATED TYPES OF TEACHER SHORTAGE AND STATUS OF TEACHER- 
EDUCATION ENROLYENTS, 1954-55 














Teacher educa- 
tion enrolment 


Outlook of en- 
rolments in 











Rural Urban in = teacher prepa- 
State Elemen- Secondary Elemen-___Secondary As com—- As com- ration in 
tary Regular Special tary Regular Special pared pared meeting need 
with with .in next 3 years | 
ae 1940-41 1953-54 Elem. sec... | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Ala, ..... *Some *Small *Some *Some: *Small *Some *Same *Same *Short *Bal, 
Ariz. .... *Some *Small *Small *Small *Small *Small *Larger *Larger *Short *Bal, 
Ark, ... Large Some Large Some Some Large Larger Same Short Short | 
Calif. *Some *Small *Some *Some *Small *Some *Smaller *Same *Short *Short | 
Colo. .. Large Small Some Large Small Some Smaller Same Short Short | 
Conn. .ee- Some Small Some Some Small Small Larger Same Short Over 
Del. coces Some Small Some Some Small Some Larger Same Short Short 
D.C. seees eee dae “e4 Large Some Large Same Same Short Short | 
Fla. cecce Large Some Large Some Small Some Larger Same Short Over 
Ga. «sees. *Some *Some *Some *Some *Some *Some *Same *Same *Short *Bal, 
Idaho ... Large Some Large Large Some Large Larger Larger Short Short, | 
Ill. ...-. *Some *Some *Some *Large *Small *Small *Larger *Same *Short *Bal, 
Ind. ..... *Some *Some *Some *Some *Small *Some *Larger *Same *Short * Short 
Iowa .. Some Small Small Some Small Some Smaller Larger Short Short 
Kans. ..e. *Some *Small *Some *Some *Small *Some *Same *Larger *Short *Bal, 
Ky. cccce Large Some Large Some Small Some Larger Same Short Short | 
LB. cc Some Some Some Small Small Small Larger Larger Bal. Bal, | 
Maine ... *Some *Large *Large *Some *Small *Some *Same *Same *Short *Bal, 
Md. cccce Some Small Some Some Small Some Larger Larger Short Short 
Mass. «ee. ‘Some Small Some Some Small Some Larger Larger Bal. Bal, | 
Mich. .ee. Large Small Some Some Small Small Larger Larger Short Short 
Minn. wee Some Small Some Small Small Small Larger Larger Short Short 
Miss. Large Some Some Some Small Some Larger Same *Short * Short 
Mo. o- Some Some Some Some Some Some Larger Larger Short Short 
Mont. .. Large Small Some Small Small Some Same Same Short Bal, 
Nebr. .. Small Small Small Some Some Some Larger Larger Short Short 
Nev. we. Some Small Small Small Small Small Larger Larger Short Short 
NH. sccce Large Small Some Small Small Small Larger Larger Short Short 
NJ. oe Large Small Some Some Small Small Larger Larger Short Short 
N. Mex. Some Some Some Some Some Some Smaller Same Short Short | 
N.Y. cocce SOMO Small Some Some Small Some Larger Larger Short Short 
N.C. .. Large Some Some Some Small Some Larger Same Short Short 
N. Dak. *Large *Some *Large *Some *Small *Some *Smaller *Larger *Short *Bal, 
Ohio ... Some Small Some Some Small Some Larger Larger Short Short 
Okla, Small Some Some Small Some Some Smaller Larger Bal. Bal. 
Oreg Some Small Some Small Small Some Larger Larger Short Bal. 
PRs cscece Large Small Large Some Small Large Larger Larger Short Bal. 
R.I. wooo *SOme ove eee *Some *Some *Some *Larger *Larger *Short *Bal, 
S.C. cee *Small *Some *Some *Small *Small *Some *Smaller *Same *Short * Short 
Bale ceece Large Small Small Some Small Small Larger Same Short Bal. 
Tenn. . Some Small Some Small Small Small Same Same Short Short 
Texas. Some Some Large Some Some Some Same Same Short Short 
Utah Some Some Some Some Some Some Same Same Short Short 
Vt. coe Large Some Some Small Small Small ame Same Short Short 
Va. .. Large Some Some Some Small Some Smaller Smaller Short Short 
Wash. Some Small Some Large Small Some Larger Larger Short Short 
W. Va. Some Small Some Small Some Some Smaller Larger Short Short 
MAS. cas Large Small Some Some Small Some Larger Larger Short Bal. 
WYO. ecrece Smal Small Small Small Small Small Larger Same Short Short 
*Estimated by NEA Research Division. Columns 2-7: Small means "practically none"; Some 
means "considerable"; Large means "very large." Column 8: Smaller means "much smaller" and 
Larger means “definitely larger." Columns 9-10: Short means "large shortage"; Bal. means 
"Balanced supply and demand"; Over means "oversupply." 











ows 
- TAPTE 12.-+85' 1) JE OF SCHOOL BUILDING SHORTAGE, 1954-55 








“ , Number of additional elementary 
' State Rural schools Urban schools school classrooms needed (if 

Elementary Secondary Elementary Secondary all regular classes were limited 

to 30 pupils) 


























1 2 3 4 5 6 
Ala. ceccccce *Some *Some * Large *Some eee 
rs APiZ. ecccces *Small *Some *Some *Some eee 
i Ark. cccccece Large Some Large Large 200 
- Calif. cccoce *Some *Some *Large * Some ‘on 
1. Colo. seeeeee Some Some Large Some 2,000 
le | COMB, coseces Some Large Large Some 475 
ort | Del. cecccces Some Small Some Some 90 
ort D0 s- sccanede oon minds Some Some 409 
ort | FIM. ‘wsonsaas Large Large Large Large 900 
a GA. coccccocs *Some * Some * Large *Some eee 
aa | Idaho seceees Some Some Some Some eee 
rer | ihe scabaons Small Some Some Some ‘al 
ul. Ind. ceoecccce *Some *Small *Large *Some coe 
10rt | LOWE cecccccs Small Small Large Some 2,982 
al. KansS. wcccces *Small *Small * Some *Some eee 
oh Ky. cccccccce Large Some Large Some 10,000 
al. | La. ccoecccese Some Some Some Some 2,087 
hort Maine ccccces *Some *Small *Some Some coe 
al, Ms ¢eteeeeee Small ‘Small Some Some 928 
al. Mass. ccccece Small Some Large Large 500 
hort | RS. senames Some Some Large Some 300 
“al Tn. edbeaan Small Some Large Large waa 
ah MISS. cccvcee Large Large Some Some ove 
‘hort MBs seveoeees Small Small Large Some 2,350 
hort MOG. seeseos Small Small Large Some 406 
sal, BORE. ccccces Small Small Some Some 500 
short i seenseks Small Small Some Some 70 
short Rik weckenwe Some Some Some Some 120 
mer SS Sperrrrer Some Some Large Large 330 
shart B. Wis ceces Large Large Some Some 400 
Short N.Y. coccccece Some Some Some Small 2,500 
Short Bile senadess Large Some Large Large aan 
Bal. Date: ctunnees *Small *Small * Some *Some as 
Short OR4O scccoves Small Some Some Small 2,000 
Bal. TAs cessive Small Small Some Some 3,100 
Bal. Oe. Kcveces Some Some Some Some 603 
Bal. ik: csaudeods Some Some Some Some 2,251 
pea RoI. cccccces *Small cee *Some §-_- *Smal1 coe 
Bal. Bus sacceoes *Some *Small * Large *Large son 
Short B. DEM. sccvs Small Small Some Some 200 
Short Tenn. ccccecce Some Some Some Some 1,800 
Short MG cecéense Small Some Large Some 6,000 
Short OO vctcuaws Some Some Large Some 560 
Short WSs svesacne’ Large Large Some Some 400 
Short Ws «cankbouns *Some * Some *Some *Some ase 
Le i. ceendes Some Some Large Large — 
Short S. Wisc xwéwee Small Some Some Some 1,580 
é > vecetewe Small Some Some Some 700 
me We convenes Small Some Some Some 100 
and Total .... oer ee one aes 46,841 
S (32 states) 
* Estimated by NEA Research Division. 
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STATE SCHOOL FINANCE SYSTEMS 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


NORTH CAROLINA 
I.2vised, November 1954 


1/ 


STATE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


That the method of financing public schools in 
North Carolina has undergone considerable change within 
the past few decades is indicated by the percentages in 
table just below. The trend has been in the direction 
of larger contributions by the state accompanied by ine 
creased state control. 


SOURCES OF TOTAL SCHOOL SUPPORT--IN PERCENTAGES 





State Federal, Ad valorem Fines, bal- 
includ=- philan- Local taxes: ances, pu- 
ing throp=- bonds county, pils, dona- 


loans ic city tions 


1929-30 16.7 63-4 11.1 
191-42 5723 23.44 12.1 
1945-l6 60.6 17.5 15.5 
1949-50 53.3 14.5 13.7 


Years 








Formerly there were two distinct terms: (1) the 
six months' term required by the constitution, and (2) 
the extended term financed largely by local (city, dis- 
trict) taxation. The state aided the current expense 
portion of the former with an equalization fund and the 
latter (entirely current expense) with a tax-reduction 
fund. With these two aids the state in 1929-30 provid- 
ed 15.7 percent of total funds available. Nearly 90 
percent of the taxable property of the state was under 
a special tax for the extended term but about 28 per- 
cent of the children had terms of less than 160 days. 
Neither tax rates nor school terms were uniform. Aver- 
age term in 1929-30 was 154 days (145.6 in counties, 
177.1 in cities). Term had not been equalized. 

Due tothe difficulties of devising an equitable 
formula for the distribution of equalizing funds, North 
Carolina in 1931 abandoned equalization and provided 
that the state would pay the cost in all schools--upon 
state standards of support--of four of the six ojects 
of expenditure in current expense: general control, 
instructional service, operation of plant and auxiliary 
services (largely transportation of pupils). The other 
two objects of expenditure were to be supported entire- 
ly from local funds. The equalization fund became the 
six months' school fund and was considerably increased; 
the tax-reduction fund for extended term was continued. 
In 1931-32 the aid provided by the state amounted to 
39.8 percent of total school support. 

Since the separate aiding of the two terms result- 
ed in maintaining the disparity in length of term be- 
tween counties and cities (147.2 days for the former, 
174. days for the latter in 1931-32), the General As- 
sembly in 1933 consolidated the two terms and provided 
Support for all schools, upon standards determined by 
the state, of a portion of the educational program. 

The fund became the eight months' school fund with an 
appropriation of $16,000,000 from sources other than 
ad valorem taxes; these were left to local units to 
provide for objects of expenditure not supported by the 
State, 

A disadvantage of this consolidation--in spite of 
an increase in state support--was the requirement that 
all special, local taxes for the extended term be abol- 
ished, Permission was granted to all counties (100) 
and to 67 cities to hold new elections and attempt to 





1/ Prepared for the Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, by H. C. West, Statistician, State 


Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, 


revote these special taxes. Only seven cities were 
able to do so in the first year (1933-3). This in- 
creased total support by the state forced a downward 
adjustment for the cities but made school terms almost 
equal: 158.6 days for counties, 161.3 days for cities. 

The principle of state support for a portion of 
the educational program for a uniform term o d 
was accepted by succeeding legislatures which gradually 
increased appropriations. Counties, cities and larger 
districts within counties (meanwhile granted permis- 
sion) acted favorably upon the opportunity to vote spe- 
cial taxes for extending the term and for raising the 
standard provided by the state. In 192-3 there were 
2 counties, 51 cities and 8 districts which had these 
special taxes; their effect was to revive the disparity 
in length of term between counties and cities: 161 
days for counties, 176.6 days for cities. 

Partly because of this inequality, the 193 Gener- 
al Assembly raised the standard of state support to 180 
days--still for a portion of the public school programe 
Special taxes could now be used for supplementary pur- 
poses rather than for extension of term. State appro=- 
priations have increased from $37,000,C00 in lyk3 to 
$101,000,000 in 1951; the 1953 legislature granted aid 
of more than #120,000,900. 

In 1949 the state began aiding capital outlays; 
there was a grant of $50,000,000 (half from surplus, 
half from sale of bonds after a vote of the people) to 
be expended over a period of years for the construction, 
improvement and repair of school buildings (C. Ie Re 
Fund). The 1953 legislature made another $50,000,000 
available after a favorable vote of the people. Both 
funds are administered by state board of education. 

The first is almost expended; part of the second became 
available in 1953-5Sh. 

For 1952-53 the main sources of total funds for 
schools and the portion derived from each source were: 
state appropriations 56.9 percent; federal aid (includ- 
ing lunchroom, veterans and capital outlay) 4.9 percent; 
sale of bonds by local units 5.8 percent; local ad valo- 
rem taxes 15.9 percent; fines, poll and dog taxes, bal- 
ances, fees from pupils, donations and other local 
sources 16.5 percent. The three funds (current expense, 
capital outlay and debt service) are included as the 
base for above calculationse 





NORTH CAROLINA 


SHARE OF FEDERAL, 
STATE, AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS IN 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 
ea Federal 4.9% 
WHR sicte 5 6.9 
VZZZ4 Local 8238.2 


Res. Div, Net. Educ. Assn 











Sources of State School Revenue 


North Carolina does not earmark taxes collected by 
the state for support of schools. Legislative appro- 
priations are paid from the general fund. 

Legislative ropriations--The amount made avail- 
able by state in eI Tor current expense was 
$115,605,081 including $32,213 (not show in table) as 
tax on intangibles collected by the state and returned 
to local units; other amounts are in table below. The 
increase in funds available in 1952-53 over the amount 
appropriated in 1951 for the second year of the biennium 





NORTH CAROLINA (CONT. ) 


was due to a 10 percent retroactive raise ir salaries. 
In addition to current expense there was made available 
in 1952=53 for capital outlay $5,236,39 (C. I. Re 
Fund) and $110,533 in loans (State Literary Fund). The 
state paid the debt service (not show in table) on 
$25,000,000 of bonds from the 1949 authorization. 

The bulk of the state's income for the general 
fund comes from: (1) income taxes m corporations and 
individuals, (2) a 3 percent general sales tax with a 
few exceptions and maximal tax of $15 and (3) fees for 
professional licenses and corporate franchises. 

Income from permanent school funds--The only perma- 
nent school fund is the state literary fund. From it 
loans are made to coanties for erection or improvement 
of school buildings. Old, unpaid loans from four spe- 
cial building funds (about $260,000) have been trans- 
ferred to the literary fund. The greater portion of 
the fund ($2,000,000) is being used as a reserve by in- 
surance division (state board of education) to sell 
fire insurance on school buildings to the local units-- 
a new state venture. Total value of the fund at June 
1953 was approximately $3,000,000. 


TABLE 1.--SOURCES OF STATE SCHOOL REVENUE, 1952-53 


Source Amount Percent 


l. Earmarked taxes . « « ee « eee ese 
2. Legislative appropriations 
(amount used) 
ae Nine months' school fund 
b. Vocational education a/. 
Cc. Free textbooks . . «se 
d. C./ Ie Re Fund 2 ec ce oe oe 
Income from permanent school 
funds 
a@e Interest sec eceeveeveee 0.02 
b. Land sales, less expense « « 1,036 ¥ 


Peteh eceoeceoenseneadé $120,437,900 100,00 
° clu g ’ ° e ° 











$111, 280,052 
2,449,591 
1,443,225 
5,236,39k 


92 40 
2.03 
1.20 
4.35 


27,602 








Apportionment of State Aid 


State funds for school support are distributed as 
general or special aids; even the general are for spe- 
cific purposes, as budgeted, 

General aid--The largest of the state's contribu- 
tions=-nine months! school fund--is for general control, 
instructional service, operation of plant and auxiliary 
services for all schools--upon state standards of sup- 
port--for a term of 180 days. This money is allotted 
to county and city administrative units (100 counties, 
72 cities in 1952-53) upon the basis of need as shown 
in budgets submitted to controller's office of the 
state board of education. The board consists of 13 
members: 10 appointed by the governor with legisletive 
approval and 3 elected officials (lieutenant-governor, 
state treasurer and state superintendent of public in- 
struction). Fiscal affairs of the board are adminis- 
tered by the controller, appointed by the board; educa- 
tional matters are handled by the stete superintendent— 
elected by the people--who is secretary of the board. 
To obtain funds, local superintendents draw vouchers 
upon the state treasurer up to the amount of their ap- 
proved budgets, ; 

The state board of education has wide discretion 
in allocating funds to utilize all modern school plants 
without regard to district or even county lines; it 
controls bus routes, determines where high-school in- 
struction may be offered and may abolish small schools 
(by declining to allot state-paid teachers). 

Standard salary schedules, with no distinction as 
te race, sex or levels of instruction, are adopted by 
the state board of education separately for teachers 


and principals. Supervisors are paid on same schedule 
as teachers but for ten months instead of nine. 

Bases for the teachers! schedule are amount of 
college training and years of teaching experiences A 
college graduate (class A certificate) has in 195-55 a 
beginning salary of $270 monthly; with 11 years of 
teaching experience, the holder of class A certificate 
receives $380 monthly. For teachers with a master's de- 
gree, there is a graduate certificate which pays from 
$308 (G=2) to $423 (G-12) monthly. Teachers are paid 
for nine months; thus the class A schedule ranges from 
$2,430 to $3,420 annually while the graduate schedule 
permits a top of $3,807 for the year. In addition some 
administrative units have local supplements, increasing 
the average. 

The salary schedule for principals is based upon 
years of experience as principal and size of the school 
supervised. No principal is now issued a certificate 
without master's degree; some older certificates not 
based upon this degree are still valid but have a lower 
maximume No one is rated as principal without 7 teach- 
ers in his school. Payment is for ten months, as for 
supervisors. Principals beginning salary with no ex- 
perience (P-o) and only 7 teachers for 1954-55 is 
$335.50 monthly; after 8 years the maximum of $123.50 
monthly may be reached. In a school with 18 teachers, 
the range is from $0 to $528 monthly. From $572 to 
$61,350 per month is paid in schools of the largest 
Classification (8 or more teachers). Thus the sala- 
ries of principals may range from $3,355 to $6,435 for 
the year. Principals' salaries may also be supplement- 
ed by local units, 

Superintendents have a state salary schedule like- 
wise based upon experience as superintendent and sjze 
(membership) of unit administered, The range in 19Sh- 
55 in the smallest unit is from $5,172 to $5,748 for 12 
months; in the largest system, from $7,):28 to $8,256 
may be paid. Loval supplements are again possible. 

Special aid--Other state distributions are for vo- 
cation education, free textbooks (a) and capital out- 
lay. Vocational money is allotted by the state board 
of education to schools meeting the requirements, 

Funds for textbooks are used in purchasing texts; the 
books are distributed to schools for elementary pupils 
(Grades I-VIII) without cost to local units except dam- 
age fees. Grants are made from C. I. Re Fund by state 
board of education, after approving the site and builde 
ing plans, to counties and cities for the construction, 
improvement and repair of school buildings. In this 
instance also, local superintendents draw vouchers upon 
the state treasurer. 


TABLE 2.--APPORTIONMENT OF STATE AID, 1952-53 


Type and per- Name of Basis of 
cent of aid fund distribution 
1. General aid Nine months' Approval 
(92.2%) school fund state board 


of education 
2. Special aid 
(7.6%) 
ae Voca=- 
tional 
b. Free 
text- 
books 
Ce PBuild- Ce Ie Re 
ings Fund 


(Items 1 plus 2 equal 100%.) 
Total *eeee#e#eee#efeee#e#eeee#ess#s*® $120,09, 262 
a/ Distributed in books rather than money. 





Amount 
$L11,260,052 





Vocational 
education 
Free text- 
book fund 


Requirements 
state board 
Grades I-VIII 


2,Lh9 591 
1,143,225 a/ 


Approval 
state board 


59236, 39k 

















